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She reacted instinctively to his totally unexpected appearance as any driver would, 
braking to avoid him, but now as he came towards her she realised two disturbing 
things simultaneously. 

The first was that she had been very foolish to stop the car in the first place, the 
second and even more frightening was that the man appeared to be totally naked, 
apart from a pair of extremely brief briefs. 

As far as she could see in the gathering dusk he was also extremely wet and 
extremely angry . . . 

He was a tall man, over six feet and powerfully built, as Harriet had every 
opportunity to see, and probably was very good-looking when he was not so angry . . 

She judged him to be three or four years her senior, despite the hard leanness of his 
body, and wondered idly what his lover was like . . . attractive most certainly, 
sophisticated. How old? Mid-twenties? And then realised he was asking her if she 
would give him a lift. 

A lifetime of caution screeched loud warning bells in her brain urging her to refuse. 
He seemed safe enough, but . . . 


Breaking Away, Penny Jordan (Mills and Boon, 1990) 
[Only some of the dot dot dots are mine] 

You can probably guess what happens next. He turns out to be the new neighbour, rich and 
respectable, and Harriet 'made the mistake of falling in love with him' . . . (Those are my dot 
dot dots.) And it ends (if you jump to the last page) with marriage (surprise, surprise) and 
the naked stranger's last words to his virgin bride 'Under his breath Rigg said softly to his 
new wife, "Sentiments with which I heartily concur, Mrs. Matthews." And on the facing 
page, an advertisement for the next Penny Jordan "at her best". 

Lurve stories 


Why is it so easy for a modern reader to fill in the dot dot dots (even if you don't read Mills 
and Boon)? Partly it must be because we - you and I - know how Love Stories work. At least 



in our modern Western culture. You know about Romance and being romantic and the 
difference between that and smut (like the dot dot dots and 'hard leanness 1 ). Don't you? 
What's hard to remember is how specific and historically particular modern Western ideas 
about Lurve are. One of the reasons why it's so hard to remember this, is that lots of people 
tell you that Lurve is Always the Same, and that People Always Have and Always Will Fall in 
Lurve, and Lurve Makes the World Go Round and ... all that sort of thing. Well, perhaps. 
Though you don't have to read very far in Classics to discover that Greek male behaviour 
doesn't fit very easily into most modern patterns. And that there is no Greek word for 'love' 
anyway ('desire', 'longing', ' respect', 'sex', yes; but LURVE, no.) And one of the reasons 
some of us study Classics is because it helps us put some of these apparently 'natural' ideas 
about things like LURVE into a wider historical and intellectual perspective. 

So, what are we to make of the moment when Nausikaa stops her car, and meets a naked 
man (except for an extremely brief branch), obviously just out of the sea, no obvious reason 
for being there and naked (and handsome), and gets asked for a lift. As with Harriet, the 
author lets Nausikaa voice ('idly'. Ha!) sentiments about desire and eligibility, and since the 
whole scene is set on a beach in a fantastic place called Scherie where the trees are always 
just right, and even the dogs are magic and made of gold, it's not surprising that Odyssey 6 is 
often read as a romantic tale. It fits so easily into our Love Story Pattern (dot . . . dot . . . 
dot). 

Now there is no doubt that 'marriage is in the air' when Odysseus and Nausikaa meet. 
Odysseus flatters Nausikaa by saying that the man who marries her is going to be the 
luckiest of the lucky, and Nausikaa points out that she does have lots of suitors, but none of 
them please her. She imagines out loud how embarrassing it would be to be seen with him if 
she did give him a lift, since the townspeople would wonder who the handsome stranger is 
and whether he was going to be the princess's husband. He hopes that the gods will grant 
her her heart's desire: and what does he suggest she's bound to want? A husband, a house, 
and like-mindedness in marriage. (Don't girls always! Always?) Indeed, Nausikaa's dad, 
Alkinoos, actually offers her in marriage to Odysseus, along with a house and position in 
Phaeacian society. So there certainly are the tingles of attraction and the promise of 
marriage in this beach encounter . . . 

Safe Sex 

Trouble is, what happened the last time Odysseus was washed up naked on a beach? He 
was saved by Calypso, who then bewitched him and kept him an unwilling sex prisoner for 
seven years (don't ask!). She wanted to make Odysseus her husband. Calypso is where 
Odysseus has to get home from in the Odyssey. His first words to Nausikaa are 'I beg you 
lady, are you goddess or mortal?' which isn't just flattery, but, in the circumstances, a 
particular worry (another seven years' unwilling sex . . .?). And once he gets to the 



Phaeacian palace, Odysseus tells everyone about Circe, another witch, who invited 
Odysseus into her bed (after trying to drug him, and turning his men into animals). He made 
her 'swear an oath not to unman 1 him once he was naked, and then stayed a year ... His 
men have to remind him about the trip home. And although Circe makes no further attempt 
to keep Odysseus, Homer says that she too wanted to make Odysseus her husband. So, 
there is repeatedly a threat to Odysseus, when a female wants to make him her husband. 
(Sleeping with females you meet when naked on the beach is dangerous.) 'Marriage in the 
air' is a trap and a worry for the returning hero. Goddess and mortal, in their different 
enchanting ways, are a bar to the hero's overwhelming desire, which is to get home. 


Odysseus tells you 
that, when he tells 
Nausikaa what a girl 
desires. First of all, he 
says , you will 
remember, the gods 
should grant her 'a 
husband'. What he 
says - in Greek - is 
andra, and that 
means 'man' as well 
as 'husband'. And it is 
the first word of the 
epic. It's what the 
epic is about, 'the 
man', Odysseus, and 
what sort of 'man' he 
is, and how one 
should be: a man'. 
Odysseus, the man, 
has rejected Calypso, 
the goddess, even 
though she offered 
him immortality. He 
is to return to his 
wife, Penelope, even 
though she is 'inferior 
in looks, and talents 
and stature' - to play 
his role as andra with 
the one woman with 


Odyssey 6. 127-147 

Great Odysseus came from under his thicket, 
and from the dense foliage with his heavy hand he broke off 
a leafy branch to cover his body and hide the male parts, 
and went in the confidence of his strength, like some hill- 
kept lion, 

who advances, though he is rained on and blown by the wind, 
and both eyes 

kindle; he goes out after cattle or sheep, or it may be 
deer in the wilderness, and his belly is urgent upon him 
to get inside of a close steading and go for the sheepflocks. 

So Odysseus was ready to face young girls with well-ordered 
hair, naked though he was, for the need was on him; and yet 
he appeared terrifying to them, all crusted with dry spray, 
and they scattered one way and another down the jutting 
beaches. 

Only the daughter of Alkinoos stood fast, for Athene 
put courage into her heart, and took the fear from her body 
and she stood her ground and faced him, and now Odysseus 
debated 

whether to supplicate the well-favored girl by clasping 
her knees, or stand off where he was and in words of 
blandishment 

ask if she would show him the city, and lend him clothing. 
Then in the division of his heart this way seemed best to him, 
to stand well off and supplicate in words of blandishment, 
for fear that, if he clasped her knees, the girl might be angry. 
So blandishingly and full of craft he began to address her. 

Translation by Richmond Lattimore 




whom he can be properly andra. Second came the house, or, in Greek, oikos, which means a 
household, with all its people and property and possessions. The oikos exists in one place, 
across time. It is one's father's house, and his father's, in one's father's land (and his 
father's). That's why Odysseus can rejoice at the thought of being offered a house by 
Alkinoos but could never accept it. He is to return to where Telemachus and Laertes define 
his house as a 'father's house ' - his proper place, his property. 

Third, and most surprising, Odysseus praises 'like-mindedness' between husband and wife. 
It's surprising because most commonly in Greek writing marriage is portrayed with little 
sense of equality between spouses; men are men, women are women - the 'race of women' 
even, as if a separate species - and it's the men who are on top. 'Thinking like a man' is a 
crucial part of what makes Clytemnestra in Aeschylus' great trilogy the Oresteia so 
frightening a monster. What can Odysseus mean by praising 'like-mindedness'? In general 
terms, he may be praising a sharing of concern - for the preservation of the oikos, for the 
continuity of the family and its wealth and honour. But more specifically he is pointing to 
ways in which Penelope and Odysseus are indeed very like each other - their long- 
sufferingness, their intelligence, their tricksiness. Odysseus, of course, is the master of wiles; 
but not only does Penelope trick the suitors with her weaving and unweaving of a shroud 
for Laertes, but she is also the one figure to outsmart Odysseus: she is the one to get 
supercool Odysseus to lose his control, when she pretends that the bed Odysseus himself 
had made, fixed to a tree in the centre of the house, had been moved. 'Like-mindedness' is 
what Odysseus and Penelope alone share. 

By praising marriage to Nausikaa with these three terms, then, Odysseus shows why it can 
only be a rejected option for them. But he also shows why 'Romance' with its ideal of 
individual fulfilment through the emotions just doesn't enter the picture. For Odysseus 
shows that the Encounter with Nausikaa - like all the poem - is to be seen within the social 
frame of the human, male-dominated, ordered world of the oikos. A world of social 
performance. Odysseus wil leave Nausikaa and the blandishments of Phaeacia to put his 
own house in order - by killing all those who do not uphold that social order, those norms. 
There is a message here . . . 

Going Home 

The immovable bed in the middle of the house, which no-one but husband, wife and one 
trusted servant has even seen, forms a potent symbol for the relationship between husband 
and wife - as a central concern of the household and a crucial factor of Odysseus' return. 
Odysseus needs to return to a chaste wife, who has protected and preserved the household. 
And the wife's chastity protects the legitimacy of the son and heir. Yet through his travels 
Odysseus comes into contact with a series of females. In each case, what happens and what 
gets said tell us something about what counts in his relationship with Penelope. In part. 



then, the Odyssey is exploring about how you understand man (cmdra) in and through his 
relations with the female. And that's some of what's going on with the Nausikaa scene. Not 
only monsters and witches have to be defeated for Odysseus to achieve his goal, but also 
the lure of luxury, the excesses of civilization, the heady world of the Phaeacians. For Ithaca 
is a 'harsh and rugged land but a fit nurse of MEN'. That's where Odysseus properly belongs. 
What is on offer in the Nausikaa scene is not the lure of a romantic liaison on a beach, but 
the threat of forgetting what makes an oikos an oikos, a marriage a marriage, a man an 
andra. 

In reading the Odyssey, then, you have to try to forget what you know about Love and 
Romance. (In the Odyssey ; the word normally translated 'love' (eras, better rendered 
'desire') is used almost exclusively for food. The one exception is when the transgressive 
suitors en masse get the hots for Penelope: and look what happens to them.) Forget about 
individual fulfilment through the emotions. Especially with Nausikaa, where the temptations 
are so alluring. The Odyssey explores being a man in a different framework: the social 
restraints and order of the male-dominated traditional oikos. 

You should try to forget about love and romance, but that effort may teach you a thing or 
two about it anyway . . . (Dot dot dot). 

Simon Goldhill teaches Classics at King's Coiiege Cambridge. His new book The poet's voice 
has lots about the Odyssey, and desire, and . . . 



